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WIELAND; 
OR THE ‘TRANSFORMATION. 


An American Tale. 
BY CHARLES BROCKDEN BROWN. 


( Continued from page 106.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


I was aroused from this stupor by sounds 
that evidently arose in the next chamber. 
Was it possible that I had been mistaken 


in the figure which I had seen on the bank ? |! 


or had Carwin by some inscrutable means, 
penetrated once more into this chamber ? 
The opposite door opened ; footsteps came 
forth, and the person, advancing to mine, || 
knocked. 


So unexpected an incident robbed me of 


all presence of mind, and, starting up, I 
involuntarily exclaimed, ** Who is there?” 
An answer was immediately given. The 
voice, to my inexpressible astonishment, 
was Pleyel’s. 

“It is I. Have you risen? If you 
have not, make haste; I want three mi- 
nutes conversation with you in the parlour 
—I will wait for you there.” Saying this, 
ke retired from the door. 

Should I confide in the testimony of my 
ears? If that were true, it was Pleyel 
that had beeg hitherto immured in the op- 
posite chamber: he whom my rueful fancy 
had depicted in so many ruinous and ghast- 
ly shapes: he whose footsteps had been 
listened to with such inquietude! What 
is man, that knowledge is so sparingly con- 
ferred upon him! that his heart should be 
wrung with distress, and his frame be ex- 
animated with fear, though his safety be 
encompassed with impregnable walls ?— 
What re the bounds of human imbecility ? 
He that warned me of the presence of my 


foe refused the intimation by which so) 


many racking fears would have been pre- 
cluded. 

Yet whe would have imagined the 
arrival of Pleyel at such an hour? His 
tone was desponding and anxious. Why 
this unseasonable summons? and why this 
asty departure? Some tidings he, per- 
haps, bears of mysterious and unwelcome 
import. 





| My impatience would not allow me to || wretch who should have breathed a suspi- 
consume much time in‘ deliberation: I ||cion injurious to thy honour, would have 
hastened down. Pleyel I found standing |! been regarded without anger; not hatred 
/at a window, with eyes cast down, as in|/or envy could have prompted him; it 
' meditation, and arms folded on his breast. || would merely be an argument of madness. 
| Every line in his countenance was preg- That my eyes, that my ears should bear 
‘nant with sorrow. To this was added aj witness to thy fall! By no other way 
|certain wanness and air of fatigue. The | could detestable conviction be imparted. 

last time I had seen him, appearances had | « Why do I summon thee to this con- 
been the reverse of these. I was startled | ference ? Why expose myself to thy de- 
jat the change. ‘The first impulse was to vision? Here admonition and entreaty are 
/question him as to the cause. This im-|) vain. Thou knowest him, already, for a 
pulse was supplanted by some degree of | murderer and a thief. I had thought to 
confusion, flowing from a consciousness | bave been the first to disclose to thee his 
that love had too large, and, as it might | infamy; to have warned thee of the pit to 
| prove, a perceptible share in creating this | which thou art hastening: but thy eyes are 
impulse. I was silent. | open in vain. O foul and insupportable 

Presently he raised his eyes, and fixed | disgrace! 
them upon me. I read inthemananguish | “ There is but one path. I know you 
altogether inefiable. Never had I witness-| will disappear together. In thy ruin, how 
ed a like demeanour in Pleyel. Never, | will the felicity and honour of multitudes 
indeed, had I observed a human counte-| be involved! But it must come. This 
nance in which grief was legibly inscribed. | | scene shall not be blotted by his presence. 
He seemed struggling for utterance; but |, No doubt thou wilt shortly see thy detested 
his struggles being fruitless, he shook his | paramour. This scene will be again pol- 
head, and turned away from me. | luted by a midnight assignation. Inform 

My impatience would not allow me to, 1 him of his danger; tell him that his crimes 
be longer silent: “ What,” said I, “ for | are known; let him fly far, and instantly 
heaven’s sake, my friend, what is the mat- || from this spot, if he desires to avoid the 
ter ?”? | fate which menaced him in Ireland. 

He started at the sound of my voice.— | & And wilt thou not stay behind ?—But 
His looks, for a moment, becaine convulsed | shame upon my weakness. I know not 
with an emotion very different from grief. || what I would say.—I have done what I 
His accents were broken with rage. | purposed. To stay longer, to expostulate, 

“ The matter—O wretch !—thus exqui- || to beseech, to enumerate the conseqnences 
sitely fashioned—on whom Nature seemed || of thy act—what end can it serve but to 
to have exhausted all her graces; with || ‘blazon thy infamy, and embitter our woes ? 
charms so awful and so pure! how art thou } And yet, O think! think ere it be too late, 
fallen! From what height fallen! A ruin | on the distresses which thy flight will en- 
so complete—so unheard of !” tail upon us; on the base, grovelling, and 

His words were again choaked by emo- ! atrocious character of the wretch to whom 
tion. Grief and pity were again mingled || thou hast sold thy honour. But what is 











in his features. He resumed, ina tone half|| this? Is not thy effrontery impenetrable, 
suffocated by sobs— and thy heart thoroughly cankered? O, 
« But why should I upbraid thee ?— || most specious, and most profligate of wo- 
Could I restore to thee what thou hast lost ; || men !” 
efface this cursed stain; snatch thee from/| Saying this, he rushed out of the house. 
the jaws of this fiend; I would do it—/||I saw him, in a few moments, hurrying 
Yet what will avail my efforts? I have || along the path which led to my brother’s. 
not arms with which to contend with so/|| I had no power to prevent his going, or to 
consummate, so frightful a depravity. recall, or to follow him. The accents I 
“ Evidence less than this would only || had heard were calculated to confound and 
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have excited resentment and scorn. The | bewilder. I looked around me to assure 
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myself that the scene was real. I <a that late hour by seme ee sare | — 4 Hessen sea 09 | x 
that I might banish the doubt that I was || tion, his imagination transformed Jacl ‘ es oe ae 
awake. Such enormous imputations from || into monsters, and plunged him into these | with 2 some ~ gs lave deeply 
the mouth of Pleyel! To be stigmatized || deplorable errors. i engaged : os as ieland did not return 
with the names of wanton and profligate ! | This idea was not unattended with con- / till the breakfast a wo passed, and re. 
To be charged with the sacrifice of honour! | solation. My soul was divided between } turned alone. _ His disturbance was exces. 
: a : : |e ae nat? +s iniusti d delight on || sive; but he would not listen to my impor- 
with midnight meetings with a wretch, |' indignation at his injustice, an g jeves y imy 
known to be amurderer and thief! with ‘account of the source from which [ con- | tunities, or tell me what had happened.— 
an intention to fly in his company ! ‘ceived it to spring. For a long time, )) I gathered from hints which he let fall, 
What I had heard was surely the dic- \they would allow admission to no other’, that your situation was, in some way, 
tate of phrensy, or it was built upon some thoughts. Surprise is an emotion that en- | the cause: yet he assured me that you 
fatal, some incomprehensible mistake.— | feebles, not invigorates. All my medita-| were at your own house, alive, in good 
After the horrors of the night ; after under- || tions were accompanied with wonder. I) health, and in perfect safety. He scarcely 
going perils so imminent from this man, to rambled with vagueness, or clung to one ate a morsel, and immediately after break- 
be summoned to an interview like this ; to image with an obstinacy which sufliciently fast went out again. He would not inform 
find Pleyel fraught with a belief that, in- ‘testified the maddening influence of late me whither he was going, but mentioned 
stead of having chosen death as a refuge, | transactions. | that he probably might not return before 
from the violence of this man, I had hug-|| Gradually I proceeded to reflect upon | night.” 
ged his baseness to my heart, had sacri- || the consequences of Pleyel’s mistake, and'| 1 was equally astonished and alarmed 
ficed for him, my purity, my spotless name, || on the measures I should take to guard | by this information. Pleyel had told his 
my friendships, and my fortune! that even | myself against future injury from Carwin. tale to my brother, and had, by a plausible 
madness could engender accusations like | Should I suffer this mistake to be detected | and exaggerated picture, instilled into him 
these, was not to be believed. by time? When his passion should sub- unfavourable thoughts of me. Yet would 
What evidence could possibly suggest || side, would he not perceive the flagrancy || not the more correct judgment of Wieland 
conceptions so wild! After the unlooked- | of his injustice, and hasten to atone for it? | perceive and expose the fallacy of his con- 
for interview with Carwin in my chamber, || Did it not become my character to testify || clusions? Perhaps his uneasiness might 
he retired. Could Pleyel have observed | resentment for language and treatment so | arise from some insight into the character 
his exit? It was not long after that Pleyel || opprobrious? Wrapt up in the conscious- || of Carwin, and from apprehensions for my 
himself entered. Did he build on this in-|' ness of innocence, and confiding in the in- || safety. The appearances by which Pleyel 
cident, his odious conclusions? Could the | fluence of time and reflection to conlute so||had been misled, might induce him like- 
long series of my actions and sentiments || groundless a charge, it was my province to || wise to believe that I entertained an indis- 
grant me no exemption from suspicions so |) be passive and silent. creet, though not dishonourable affection 
foul? Was it not more rational to infer|} As to the violences meditated by Car-||\for Carwin. Such were the conjectures 
that Carwin’s designs had been illicit ; that || win, and the means of eluding them, the | rapidly formed. I was inexpressibly anx- 
my life had been endangered by the fury |! path to be taken by me was obvious. I re-| ious to change them into certainty. For 
of one whom, by some means, he had dis-'| solyed to tell the tale to my brother, and || this end an interview with my brother was 


covered to be an assassin and robber; that} regulate myself by his advice. For this | desirable. He was gone, yo one knew 
my honour had been assailed, not by blan-| end, when the morning was somewhat ad- 


be a f | whither, and was not expected speedily to 
dishments, but by violence? vanced, I took the way to his house. My |return. I had no clue by which to trace 


He has judged me without hearing.— | sister was engaged in her customary occu- | his footsteps. 


He has drawn from dubious appearances, pations. As soon as I appeared, she re-| My anxieties could not be concealed 


conclusions the most improbable and un-| marked a change i look : lw i 
’ apes ‘ > ange in my looks. I was not'| from my sister. They heightened her so 
just. He has loaded me with all outra- d _—s 


js willing to alarm her by the information | licitude to be acquainted with the cause. 
cequs epithets, He has ranked me with | which I had to communicate. Her health || There were am reasons persuading me 
pe awe and thieves. I cannot pardon | was in that condition which rendered ato silence: at least, till I had seen my bro- 
ih Bieyel, for this ree Thy un- | disastrous tale particularly unsuitable. 7 ther, it would be an act of inexcusable teme- 
derstandiog must be hurt. If it be not, if || forbore a direct answer to her inquiries, '{ tity to unfold what had lately passed. No 
thy conduct was sober and deliberate, I || and inquired, in my turn, for Wieland. other expedient for eluding her importuni- 


ea! ch eeive aa outrage so unmanly,|) “ Why,” said she, “I suspect something || ties occurred to me, but that of returning 
: - Vv . 


Phsnh eh eihis mysterious and unpleasant has happgned to my own house. J recollected my deter- 

lese thoughts gradually gave place to|| this morning. Scarcely had we risen when | mination to become a tenant of this roo!- 
others. Pleyel was possessed by some mo- || Pleyel dropped among us. What could | I mentioned it to her. She joyfully acce- 
mentary phtensy; appearances had Jed || have prompted him to make us so early | ded to this proposal, and sufferéd me, with 
him into palpableerrors. Whence could||and so unseasonable a visit I cannot tell. | less reluctance, to depart, when J told her 


his sagacity nave contracted this blindness? || To judge from -the disorder of his dress, | iil iateeedatiihs os te on deters and ceed 


Was it not love? Previous! y j : 

'y assured of || and his countenance, something of an ex-. ing w b 

+ ahiectiie & , ’ X- | to my new dwellin at articles would be 
my affection tor Carwin, distracted with . i y g what 


oR } traordinary nature has occurred. He per- | immediatel fi 
grief aud jealousy, and impelled hither at | mitted me merely to know that he had ni poecnary 



































Once more I returned to the house which 
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had been the scene of so much turbulence |}own senses when they plead against | I threw my arms around him. and bathed 
and danger. I was at no great distance || you.” his cheek with my tears. “ That,” said 
from it when I observed my brother com-| ‘These words incited a new set of thoughts | I, “ is spoken like my brother. But y*uat 
ing out. On seeing me he stopped, and! in my mind. I began to suspect that Pleyel | are the proofs?” 

after ascertaining, as it seemed, which way | had built his accusations on some founda- | | He replied—“ Pleyel informed me that, 
I was going, he returned into the house be-|' tion unknown tome. “I may be a stran-| in going to your house, his attention was 
fore me. I sincerely rejoiced at this event, |) ger to the grounds of your belief. Pleyel attracted by two voices. The persons 
and I hastened to set things, if possible, on | loaded me with indecent and virulent in- | speaking sat beneath the bank out of sight. 
their right footing. , vectives, but he withheld from me the facts |These persons, judging by their veices, 

His brow was by no means expressive of | that generated his suspicions. Events, were Carwin and you. I will not repeat 
those vehement emotions with which Pleyel | took place last night of which some of the | the dialogue. If my sister was the female, 
had been agitated. I drewa favourable | circumstances were of an ambiguous na- , Pleyel was justified in concluding you to 
omen from this circumstance. Without | ture. I conceived that these might possi- be, indeed, one of the most profligate of 
delay I began the conversation. ~ || bly have fallen under his cognizance, and women. Hence, his accusations of you, 

“ T have been to look for you,” said I, ) ‘that, viewed through the mists of prejudice and his efforts to obtain my concurrence to 
“ but was told by Catherine, that Pleyel |! and passion, they supplied a pretence for |a plan by which an eternal separation 
had engaged you on some important and |) his conduct, but believed that your more should be brought about between my sister 
disagreeable affair. Before his interview || unbiassed jadguietit would estimate them | ‘and this man.” 
with you he spent a few minutes with me. | at their just value. Perhaps his tale has} I made Wieland repeat this recital.— 
These minites he employed in uporaiding | been different from what I suspect it to be. | Here, indeed, was a tale to fill me with ter- 
me for crimes and intentions with which 1 Listen then to my narrative. If there be |rible foreboding. I had vainly thought 
am by no means chargeable. I believe) any thing in his story inconsistent with that my safety could be sufficiently secured 
him to have taken up his opinions on very | mine, his story is false.” by doors and bars, but this is a foe from 
insufficrent grounds. His behaviour was, | I then proceeded to a circumstantial re- | whose grasp no power of divinity can save 
in the highest degree, precipitate and un- | lation of the incidents of the last night |,me! His artifices will ever lay my fame 

| Wieland listened with deep attention. ,and happiness at his mercy. How shall I 
[ shall treat him, in my turn, with that cone | |Having finished, “ This,” continued I, counterwork his plots, or detect his coad- 
tempt which he justly merits: meanwhile | “is the truth; you see in what circum-| jutor? He has taught some vile and aban- 
J am fearful that he has prejudiced my bro- || stances an interview took place between | doned female to mimic my voice. Pleyel’s 
ther against me. That is an evil which I) Carwin and me. He remained for hours | ears were the witnesses of my dishonour. 
most anxiously deprecate, and which Vi in my closet, and for some minutes in my | This is the midnight assignation to which 
shall indeed exert myself to remove. Has, | chamber. He departed without haste or || he alluded. Thus is the silence he main- 
he made me the subject of this morning’s | interruption. If Pleyel marked him as he | tained when attempting to open the door 
conversation f°” '| left the house, and it is not impossible that | ‘of my chamber, accounted for. He sup- 

My brother’s countenance testified no | he did, inferences injurious to my charac- | posed me absent, and meant, perhaps, had 
surprise at my address. The benignity of | ‘ter might suggest themselves to him. In | my apartment been accessible, to leave in 
his looks were no wise diminished. | admitting them, he gave proofs of less dis- | it some accusing memorial. 

‘It is true,” said he, * your conduct | cernment and less candour than I once as- | Pleyel was no longer equally culpable. 
was the subject of our Aeecdies: I am. | cribed to him:” | The sincerity of his anguish, the depth ot 
vour friend, as well as your brother.— |) “His proofs,” said Wieland, after acon- | his despair, I remembered with some ten- 
There is no human being whom I love) siderable pause, “ are different. That he | dencies to gratitude. Yet was he not pre- 
with more tenderness, and whose welfare | should be deceived, is not possible. That | cipitate? Was the conjecture that my 
is nearer my heart. Judge then with what | he himself is not the deceiver, could not be | part was played by some mimic so utterly 
emotions [ listened to Pleyel’s story. I believed, if his testimony were not incon- |untenable ? Instances of this faculty are 
expect and desire you to vindicate yourself | sistent with yours; but the doubts which I))common. The wickedness of Carwin must, 
from aspersions so foul, if vindication be || entertained are now remov éd. Your tale,) in his opinion, have been adequate to sucl: 
possible.” some parts of it, is marvellous; the voice | contrivances, and yet the supposition of my 

The tone with which he uttered the last || which exclaimed against your fuibiniess'' in | guilt was adopted i in preference to that. 
words affected me deeply. “ If vindica- | approaching the closet, your persisting not-,| But how was this error to be unveiled > 
tion be possible!” repeated I. ‘ From | withstanding that prohibition, your belief. | What but my own assertion had I to throw 
what you know, do you deem a formal vin- || that I was the ruffian, and your subsequent | in the balance against it? Would this be 
dication necessary? Can you harbour for || conduct, are believed by me, because I have |; permitted to outweigh the testimony of his 
a moment the belief of my guilt ?” known you from childhood, because a thou- || senses? I had no witnesses to prove my 

He shook his head with an air of acute || sand instances have attested your veracity,|; existence in another place. The real 
anguish, ‘ I have struggled,” said he, “ to | and because nothing less than my 6wn eos events of that night are marvellous. Few, 
dismiss that belief. You speak before a ing and vision would convince me, in OP-| to whom they should be related, would 
judge who will profit by any pretence to | position to her own assertions, that my sis- | scruple to discredit them. Pleyel is scep- 
acquit you: who is ready to question his| ter had fallen into wickedness like this.” |} tical in a transcendent degree. I cannot 
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summon Carwin to my bar, and make him 
the attestor of my innocence, and the ac- 
cuger of himself. 

My brother saw, and comprehended my 
distress. He was unacquainted, however, 
with the full extent of it. He knew not 
by how many motives I was incited to re- 
trieve the good opinion of Pleyel. He en- 
deavoured to console me. Some new 
event, he said, would occur to disentangle 
the maze. He did not question the influ- 
ence of my eloquence, if I thought proper 
to exert it. Why not seek an interview 
with Pleyel, and exact from him a minute 
relation, in which something.may be met 
with serving to destroy the probability of 
the whole ? 


I caught, with eagerness, at this hope ; | 


but my alacrity was damped by new re- 
flections. Should I, perfect in this re- 
spect, and untilemished as I was, thrust 
myself, uncalled, into his presence, and 





make my felicity depend upon his arbitra- 
ry verdict ? 

. “Tf you choose to seek an interview,” 
continued Wieland, “you must make 
haste, for Pleyel informed me of his inten- 
tion to set out this evening or to-morrow 
on a long journey.” 

No intelligence was less expected or less 
welcome than this. I had thrown myself 
in a window seat ; but now, starting on my 
feet, I exclaimed, “ Good heavens! what 
is. it you say? a journey? whither? 
when ?” 

“Icannot say whither. It is @ sudden 
resolution I believe. I did not hear of it 
till this morning. He promises to write 
to me as soon as he is settled.” 

I needed no further information as to 

the cause and issue of this journey. The 
scheme of happiness to which he had de- 
voted his thoughts, was blasted by the dis- 
covery of last night. My preference of 
another, and my unworthiness to be any 
longer the objéct of his adoration, were 
evinced by the same act and in the same 
moment. The thought of utter desertion, 
a desertion originating in such a cause, 
was the prelude to distraction. That 
Pleyel should abandon me for ever, be- 
cause I was blind to his excellence, be- 
cause F coveted pollution, and wedded in- 
famy, when on the contrary, my heart was 
the shrine of all purity, and beat only for 
his sake, was a‘destiny which, as long as 
my life was in my own hands, I would by 
RO Means consent to endure. 


I remembered that this evil was still 
preventable ; that this fatal journey it was 
still in my power to procrastinate, or, per- 
haps, to occasion it to be laid aside.— 
There were no impediments to a visit: 
I only dreaded lest the interview should 
be too long delayed. My brother be- 
friended my impatience, and readily con- 
sented to furnish me with a chaise and ser- 
vant to attend me. My purpose was to 
go immediately to Pleyel’s farm, where his 
engagements usually detained him during 


the day. 
[To be continued.) 


SS 
By the Author of the Hermit in London. 
THE STORY OF DE LANCY. 


I have already spoken of my landlady 
at Calais. Her kinduess to the widow is 
a proof of the goodness of her heart; that 
kindness proceeds from two causes : first, 
sympathy; and, secondly, her having tast- 
ed herself of the bitter, yet wholesome cup 
of affliction; prosperity generally blinds 
and intoxicates us ; adversity as frequently 
opens our eyes, and sobers us. Neverthe- 
less, “mine hostess” was a woman who 
could glide calmly through the smooth cur- 
rent of success, and who bore her “ facul- 
ties so meekly,” that she never ceased to 
be lowly with the lowly, nor to sfiare her 
means with the children of affliction. Her 
heart, however, was additionally mellowed 
and softened by some experience of the 
vicissitudes of the world, and by being 
widowed at an early period of life, when 
the unextinguished fire of affection mo- 
destly conceals itself in the shade, preying 
upon the possessor’s bosom, and lighting 
up its interior with glowing, yet consum- 
ing regrets, and reminiscences of days of 
happiness, now no more. 

Madame had passed the meridian 
of life, but riper tints of autumn lent a 
chaim to her tout ensemble which was 
quite irresistible. She had an only child, 
and she still continued the widow’s weeds, 
(no “ mockery of wo” with her,) in which 
she looked most captivating. These she 
adhered to in every respect, although the 














, deportment very rare, 


news of her husband’s death had been an- 
nounced to her four years before ; a proof 
that she must have loved him, 
townsmen must have been blind indeed, 
| had not some of them in that time shown 
themselves desirous of consoling her. 
In her quality of hostess she possessed a 
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| abroad, namely, perfect kindness, humility, 
_and attention, without levity, obsequious. 
ness, pride, conceit, or the least officious. 
ness. She had that dignity which a wise 
person always has who fills his or her gj. 
tuation of life, without passing its limits by 
intruding on others, and with a delicate 
modesty, which prevents others from ep. 
croaching on its bounds. 


Polite to all, she made no unbecoming 
distinctions ; but when the air or the garb 
of a military man met her eye, her bosom 
would heave in silence, her colour would 
increase in spite of all control, and a tear 
would lurk in her averted eye. If she 
heard the company talking of battles or of 
sieges, she would leave the room as hastily 
as respect for her customers, and her na- 
tural civility, would permit ; but she would 
send her little boy to tend upomthe milita- 
ry man with more than ordinary care and 
attention. 

Perceiving the effect which any one be- 
longing to the army had on her, I foolishly 
said one day, “I believe, my good and in- 
teresting lady, that you are the widow of 
an officer.” ‘ Helas/ qu’oui, monsieur,” 
sighed she in a thrilling and most enchant- 
ing tone, which would have enlisted every 
true soldier to protect and defend her with 
his life. At the same time, she cast down 
her fine black eyes, and left the longest, 
and the darkest silken fringe which 1 ever 
saw, to cover them with mourning for a 
while, ere they again passed, like a bright 
meteor through the cloud. 

I don’t know to what this conversation 
would have led, had it not been interrupt- 
ed; for I felt all my affections going over 
to the widow, and leaving an aching void 
in my own bosom, when an old man enter- 
ed, who had evidently once served his 
country, but who had retired, and embark- 
ed in commerce, for which he was not 
fitted, either by habit or by appearance. 

“I want to speak with you, Annette,” said 
he, mingling gravity and importance with 
a look of joyful promise which I could not 


|; comprehend ; “ I have had strange dreams 


about De Lancy.” “ Helas /”’ answered 
she, with a sigh and a tear ; “ life itself has 





for her} since I 


been one melancholy dream to me, ever 
lost him; but do not, dear neigh- 
bour, and very old friend of the family, in- 
sult my miseries by talking about dreams.” 
“T should not wonder, Annette,” resumed 
he, “if he were not dead” (laying empha- 


both at home and || sis on the hopeful monosyllable.) “Cruel,” 
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replied she again, “cruel! my old neigh- | dream of reality, into their private room, || riages. The sortiqugualiGications o of awife 
bour, thus to sport with my affliction—thus || || making one of the family. | now give place, to the accomplishments of 
to awaken my dormant—” (here she gave] I may not paint “ the family felicity, la lady; and with all the affeetation imagia- 
vent to her tears.) the gratitude of these strangers, their sup-|| able, I have heard them gravely deny the 

“I need not say dormant,” resumed she, |; Pers nor their welcome, toa traveller, fallen || knowledge even of the most simple kitchen 
“for my grief can never sleep. » Very| || by chance amongst thew; yet allied to, and || utensil. These things all have their effect, 
dear Annette” (tout chere Annette ) said | identified with them , by the tie of sensibi- {but a very different one, I trust, from that 
the old man, with a tear and a smile, | lity, and the invincible sympathies of hu-|| which was intended. It is an axiom among 
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“weep on; it will relieve thee; but I am) 
strong in hope.” She shook lew head, | 


and looked as if she had received an ont- | 


rage to her good sense, to her firm belief, || " 
nay, to her conviction. “TI believe,” said | 
he, with force and emphasis, “I do be- 
lieve, that he does live ; and what if he did | 
live ?” She threw herself on her knees.— 
He raised her gently, saying, “ my child, | 
what if wounded, disfigured, wentherthea- 
en, and hard to be recognized, he were to’ 
return ¢” 


Here she was all animation, and placing, 
both her hands across her bosom, full of, 
enthusiasm, she exclaimed, “ were he 
blind, lame, decrepit, old as the ark, and 
disfigured a faire peur, 1 would hug him | 
to my heart, and would not envy a queen, | 
were I once to possess him again.” “ Point 
de tout,” replied he good fatherly neigh- 
bour, “ you would be quite a woman ; you! 
would shriek at his appearance, you would 
weep, faint, and perhaps be so overcome | 
as to fall ill.” ‘Oh! that I had the trial | 
to make,” said she heroically, and with all 
the blood in her heart mounting, as it were, 
to receive him. “ Then,” concluded the, 
old man, * compose yourself.” 


So slipping from the private apartment, | 
which divided me from this thrilling scene, | 
by a thin partition, lighted by a window | 
through which I looked—“ then prepare 
thyself,” he said, and going to the door, he 
Jed in a weather-beaten, venerable soldier, 
not old, but emaciated, and leaning on 
crutches. A momentary genuflexion stop- 
ped her transport; then, in the twinkling 
of an eye, the wife and husband were lock- 
ed in each other’s arms! 


To say that I envied them their feelings, 
is to say nothing, worse than nothing. I 
was by this time at the back of the return- 
ed soldier, supporting him; and I found 
the happy couple locked in the embraces 
of the faithful neighbour and myself. We 
both of us wept over them. I lost a part 
of my dinner, and let the packet sail with- 
out me, before I knew what I was doing or 


| 


| upon the mind of the writer, from the one | 





where I was. I waked at last from my 


manity; I heard the warrior. He had || men, (I speak not without knowledge) and 
been numbered and plundered with oe a quality they always look for, although 
dead, on the field of battle. He had been || often deceived, to find a woman capable of 
removed for burial, but forgotten with |! placing herself at the head of his house- 
others at the moment of retreat, and left ! hold ; and when he is disappointed in this, 
three days in a church porch. A minis- | the train of evils which follow, generally 
tering seraph of a nun succoured and fed | terminate, not only in the destruction of his 
|him; a stranger removed him; he lived | happiness, but in the ruin of his fortune.— 
long concealed by a generons foes and at) | The things he has laid up in store against 
length regained his native land.” | the decline of life, and for which he iswil- 


Here let the curtain drop, and with it | ling to toil away the vigour of manhood, 
the lovely eye of Annette, closed in a hap- have cost him too muuch labour, and have 
py sleep. Princes themselves might envy | premised him too n ‘ch gratification, to be 
Annette and her brave De Lancy. | inconsiderately squared away for things 


THE HERMIT IN THE COUNTRY. || Which can never sa an insatiable pas- 
sion for show. It is this consideration, 


|which makes the step the most important 
era in a man’s life, for on it inevitably rests 
his future welfare. 

DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. || "These observations are made, not as ap- 


In the last number of this paper, under | ‘plicable to the case we are about to relate, 
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|the head of “ Domestic Happiness,” we but as happily illustrated by it; and if they 


|| pledged ourselves to give the particulars | | have no other tendency, we gratify our own 
of a visit, which, as our readers may have || feelings i in making them. 
anticipated, left very different impressions In a former essay, we hinted at the im- 
| pressions under which this visit was made ; 
there related; and although the redeeming |) |and we repeat it, our reluctance was net 
of our promise, may be mer at of little | emcar ohm by ee 2 ea 
consequence by some, yet the subject we | to be brief, two or three evenings after my 
have touched upon, i theme so near to| last adventure, while every circumstance 
|| the heart of every good member of society, | || was fresh in my mind, I imposed upon my- 
that we feel disposed to take advantage of | | self another task, for I can call it by no 
this prepossession in our favour, to extend | jouer name, although it proved a very 
our remarks to the length we first proposed; |) pleasing one. Upon entering, things, some 
and if we do not gratify, we, at all events, how or other, wore a different aspect, and 
will find our recompense in womens the | ae — to 3 at ot re 
t end, a true hearted soul, sat quiet 
pt drt sepa tm mira eg fire, with a little girl on his ly “eatin 
these matters, but ae t se + ‘5 Cabo Py si 
rience, and better able to imbody their sen-| ously joking his wife about her . 
senette, and of more influence in dissemi- || pearance in a tasty cap; his worthy spouse, 
nating them. ‘sat enjoying his observations with admira- 
Domestic economy is a subject so nicely | ble grace and good nature, and. even the 
interwoven with domestic happiness, that || servant woman, who ushered me into their 
we hardly feel ourselves justifiable in ven- || presence wore an air of cheerfulness, which 
turing a remark exclusively upon that head; || bespoke happiness within, Ff could not 
yet we are so sensible of the decline from help noticing the order and wep = 
the good old days of simplicity, and of the which things were conducted ; an at, 
high stand taken by the generality of fe-|/ too, without a word of disapprobation from. 
males, that we cannot but predict a plenti-|| cither party. : 
ful supply of old maids, and unhappy mar- 


[ To be continued.) 
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SAVAGE PATRIOTISM. | 

“The following anecdote is given, in 
« Notes on the Michigan Territory,” lately | 
published. The Indians of Fond du Lac, 
a small tribe of about fifty men, from their | 
pacific disposition, were branded by their } 
neighbours, the Sioux, with cowardice.— |, 
Feeling indignant at this, thirteen of them, | 
Without consulting their friends, who were | 
then negotiating a peace with the Sioux, 
formed a league to rescue their tribe from 
the imputation on their courage, and se- 
eretly penetrated into the Sioux country. 
Unexpectedly they came upon a party of 
one hundred Sioux, and began to prepare | 
for battle; but the Sioux, seeing their small 
number, advised them to return home ; that 
they admired their valour, and intimated | 
to them, that if they persisted their destruc- 
tion was inevitable. “ The Fond du Lac 
Indians replied, that they had set out with 
a determination to fight the first enemy 
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|| posed) a scholar amongst them, which was | 


ANECDOTES. 


| The Emperor Sigismund having granted 
ithe title of nobleman to a learned doctor, 

A gentleman in Lancashire, who W®s |i he observed the man at court taking his 
possessed of more wealth than learning,|| seat among the nobles, and not as formerly 
sent his son to an academy in Manchester, | among the professors. “ What a simple. 
where he was boarded three years ; at the | ton he is !”” observed the Emperor, “ I can 
expiration of which period, he returned) make a thousand noblemen every day in 
home, to the great delight of his family, | my life, but I cannot make one learned 
who were proud to receive (as they sup-| man,” 





all that was wanting to make the family of! An elderly lady, intending to purchase 
as much consequence as any of theic neigh- | the upper flat of a house, in Prince’s-street, 
bours, some of whom were in the commis- || opposite the West Church burying-ground, 
sion of his Majesty’s peace, &c. jand from which the chain of Pentland-hills 

When the young gentleman arrived, his || forms a beautiful back-ground, after being 
father was in the court-yard, and in the act | made acquainted with all its conveniences, 


of killing a hedge-hog with a pitch-fork. | and the beauty of its situation, (eloquently 
After the usual congratulations, and dinner i enumerated by the builder, Mr. G—) ‘or 
being over, he was desired to give a speci- requested her to cast her eye on the roman- 
men of his learning in verse, when he re- | tic hills at a distance, on the other side of 


tired and produced the following :— the Church-yard. ‘The lady admitted, 


that * she *rtainly a very pleasant 
My father kill’d a great hedge-hog, ‘that she had certainly a very pleasa 


| 
} 
| 





they should meet, however unequal their 
numbers might be, and would have entered | 
their villages if none had appeared sooner ; 
they had resolved in this manner to show 
their brethren that the stigmas they had 
thrown upon them were unjust, ‘ for no’ 
men were braver than their warriors ;? and | 
that they were readyand would sacrifice | 
their lives in defence of the character of 
their tribe. They encamped a short dis- 
tance from the Sioux, and during the night 
dug holes in the ground to which they 
might retreat, and fight to the last-extre- 
mity. They appointed one of their num- 
ber (the youngest) to take a station ata 
distance, and witness the struggle, and in- 
structed him to make his escape to their 
own country, when he had witnessed the 
death of all the rest, and state the circum- 
stances under which they had fallen.— 
Early in the morning they attacked the 
Sioux in their camp, who immediately sal- 
lying out upon them, forced them back to 
the last place of retreat they had resolved 
upon. They fought desperately, and more 
than twice their own number were killed 
before they lost their lives. Eight of them 
were tomahawked in the holes to which 
they retreated; the other four fell on the 
field; the thirteenth returned home accord- 
ing to the directions he had received, and 
related the foregoing circumstances to his 
tribe. They mourned their death—but, 
delighted with the unexampled bravery of 
their friends, they were ha : 
grief.” 


Ppy in their ; appeased the people, who gave him three 








And flay'd it when he’d done ; | prospect beyond the grave !” 
And, was not that a gallaat deed ? 
And am not J bis son! 





| A Prince laughing at one of his cow- 

The father, in an ecstasy of admiration, | tiers, whom he had employed in several 
exclaimed; “ Jackie shall be no Justice, i embassies, told him he looked like an owl. 
but a parliament-man !” 





| I know not,” answered the courtier, 
what I look like, but this I know, that! 
have had the honour, several times, to re- 
present your Majesty in person.” 





The great Prince of Conde besieged a 
town in Spain, called Lerida, and was un- 
successful. At the play-house, one night, 
he cried out, “ Take that fellow, who is || _ M. du Grange had written a very abu- 
making a noise in the pit, and carry him to | S'V€ poem on the Regent, Duke of Or leans ; 
prison.” “ Fam not to be taken,” said the | it Was called, Les Phillippiques,” and 
man, as he was running away, “ my name } indeed, accused him of every thing that 
is Lerida /was bad. ‘The Duke had him shut up in 
. the Bastile, but soon aftewards sent for 

During the poll for the Westminster  #'™ and asked him, whether, in his con- 
election, between Mr. Fox, Lord Hood, | S°!@?¢®s he believed him guilty of the crimes 
and Sir Cecil Wray, a dead cat was thrown |. he had attributed tohim? Du Grange as- 
on the hustings; one of the adherents of sured him that he really thought he was. 
the latter observed, it smelt worse than a | It is well for you, sir,” replied the Re- 
Fox. “No wonder,” said Mr. Fox, “ con- gent, “ that you thought so: otherwise I 
sidering it is a poll-cat.” \ would have had you hung up immediately.” 


























| A Highlander having gone with his mas- 


Lord Bottetot, soon after the cider tax, || ter into the church of Notre-dame, at Paris, 


in passing through Gloucester, in which he | to hear high mass, was very much delighted 
was very unpopular, observed himself with the magnificence of the edifice, the 
burning in effigy, he stopped his coach, || splendour of the clergymens’ dresses, and 
and giving a purse of guineas to the mob, || the divine harmony of the music. On leav- 
said, “ pray gentlemen, if you will burn || ing church, his master asked him how he 
me, burn me like a gentleman ; do not let |\ liked the performance? “ Och, Sir, ‘twas 
me linger ; I see you have not faggots || wondrous fine,” replied Donald, “ God is 
enough,” This good humoured speech | served here like a shentleman; but in my 
country, (with reverence be it spoken,) he 
is treated little better than a common man. 











cheers, and let him pass. i 
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DIRGE, 


Sv the Memory of Mr. John W. Sistare, an amicble 


and esteemed friend of the Author, who died at Hol- 


guin, Island of Cuba. 


He sleeps in the land where the myrtle and vine, 
The banana and orange flower | loom ; 

Where elegant garlands fair spring shall entwine 
As she sighs round his early made tomb, 

But never, Ob! never their beauties shall charm 
The dear being who slumbers below ; 

For the heartonce so noble, and gen‘rous, and warm, 
Is now cold where the wild roses blow ! 


Fond mother! who hail’d him with joy-lighted eye, 
Thou'lt clasp him no more to thy breast; 

The dull winds of night round his damp pillow sigh, 
And the dove o'er his head builds her nest! 


Though Spring hath the songs of these valleys re- || 


stored, 
Still he sleeps on that far, foreign shore: 
She; plighted and lovely, and only adored, 
Shall join the sweet numbers no more! 


Thou, friend of my bosom! how painful the hour, 
When Death his dim vistas array’d, 


re : | 
And life’s latest glance vainly search’d for the bower, 


Where childhood with innocence play’d ! 
To press one loved hand, ere the spirit depart, 
On the breast of the dearest to die: 
Oli! surely the last of thy slow-ebbing heart, 
Was a wish, and a deeply drawn sigh ! 


Sleep on—Oh! sleep sweetly, and strangers shall 
weep 
On the flowers that mantle thy grave ; 


While the mild moon, thy emblem, doth beautcously | 


sleep, 
With heaven—thy home—on the wave ! 
And friendship, the warmth of thy heart shall recall ; 
And love thy dear image return, 


From the chill of the grave, and the gloom of the pall ; | 


While the seasons are wreathing thy urn! 
S.or New-Jensry. 
x=. 
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TO CAROLINE MATILDA. 


Come to thee? yes! for thou alone 
Zo me, on friendship’s wings, hast flown, 
While illness mark’d each weary hour, 

. And that “ gay converse” lost its power, 
Which thou hast said thy heart can charm, 
And every painful thought disarm ; 
When health again her boon shall lend, 
Pil come to thee, my own dear friend. 


And if I do not bring the smile, 

The sportive jest, the simple wile 

Which have escaped pale sorrow’s power, 
Lo wile away the passing hour ; 

And all those “ trifles, light as air,” 

With which [ cheat the tyrant care, 

Vil bring a heart that’s bound to thee 
With tics of grateful sympathy. 


Tis joy to come—thy smile to meet— 
To hear thy welcome kind and sweet : 
For weil I know a heart sincere, 

With kindred warmth awaits me there ; 








———— 
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| And converse mild, unsway'd by art, 

1] Is form’d to sooth and guide my heart, 

i And lead it from its own sad drewns 
To happier, brighter, lovelier themes. 


I would not seek thy peaceful home, 

if fashion’s votaries there might come: 
For when was sentiment allied 

To vain parade, or tinsel'd pride ? 

| I come, because J find in thee, 

All that I wish—and fain would be— 

| Because my weary heart can meet 

| No other resting place so sweet. 

When health again her boon shall lend, 
I'll gladly come, my own deur friend. 


HARRIET. 
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TO SARAH. 


Sarah, from infaney P’ve known 
Thy heari, where truth has fix’d her throne ; 
Thine eye of such transcendent hue, 
That shines so lovely to the view ; 
And from that hour, within my breast, 
Thy form has been a favour'd guest. 
Yet who can view without alarms, 
The growth of such resplendent charms! 
i} If once the rose-bud had such power, 
How must I love the expanding flower ? 
How shall my senses dare to greet, 
Such full maturity of sweet ? 
Oh, listen to thy lover’s prayer, 
Thou fairest nymph where all are fair— 
| Come bloom upon this faithful breast, 
And be till death my honour’d guest. 
MARTIN. 


| Elkridge, near Baltimore, Jan. 1821. 
| 
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THE SEAMAN'S STAR-LIGHT. 


|| Not a murmur was heard, for the shadowy wave 
'| Had hush’d all its playful commotion :— 

|| The evening was mild, and the star-light above 

|| Lay sweet on the breast of the ocean. 

|| And I looked, as the bright little rubies appear’d, 
In the sky of the beautiful even ; 





And the fires that had sparkled long ages away, 

| Repeating their ancient told story ; 

1 O! they beam’d down to night on the sailor-boy's eye, 
| With a sweeter and lovelier glory : 

|| And I glanced on the luminous path in the skies, 

All rich with the star-lights of even ; 

i} “ O, such,” I exclaim’d, * is the radiant track, 


! “- 
'| _ That the spirit shall travel to heaven!’ 


|| And long has the sailor-boy wafted his course 
‘| On the roughness of life’s stormy ocean 5 — 
H And soon will the fame that has burn’d in bis heart 
| Suppress all its tremulous motion : 
| O, then, by the last shining sparkle of life, 

Will I glance on the beauties of even, 
And gaze till 1 mount to the kingdom of stars, 

And shine in the brightness of heaven. 

FROM THE NORTH. 
=e 
ON A STATUE OF CUPID. 


Whoe’er thou art, thy lord and master see: 
Thou wast my slave, or art, or thou shalt be. 
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THE CLUSTER OF GRAPES, 
\ Inscribed, with respect, to J. Throckmorton. 
|| Friend Woodworth may sing of the juice of his melon, 
i The New-England muse, his sweet yellow pie ; 
i But give me the grapes where the dew crest had fell on, 
‘| When my Laara presented each one with a sigh. 


| They hung on the beam near the porch of the arbour, 
i Where the guiltless young swallow was forming 
} 
' 
' 





its nest; 
I Where the estival bees from the shade of their harbour, 
|| Seem’'d cheering the cluster with beauty imprest. 

} We look’d on the scene, and smiling together, 

She whisper'd, “ Oh there is an emblem of love ; 

| For hearts that are pure as the bow of yon ether 


| Will live in each other, and one that’s above.” 


|| [ heard her sweet truth, and then I reflected, 
| If man would but follow Philauthropy’s road ; 
And all in humanity’s cause were collected, 
How calm the loved spirit would change itsabode ' 


i 


And told her those grapes, in their loveliest union, 

| Presented an emblem of souls that were free ; 

|| Of souls that would mock the first thoug hits of disunion, 
|| While the Angel of Liberty held their decree. 


i} 


| 


i She heard me, and then from the choice of the arbour, 

(| Tender'’d with a sigh the delicious and best, 

| While each heart, like the bees from the shade o! 

‘| their harbour, 

Was chanting a hymn to the God of the blest. 
NEW-YORK BARD 
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| SELECTED BY A SUBSCRIBER. 
EM MA—SLEEPING. 


| Hush, ye winds and gentle breezes, 
| Fanning zephyrs, softly move! 

t Silver fountain, cease your murmurs, 
i Emma sleeps, and dreams of love. 


Soft, ye little tuneful robins ; 
Warbling linnets, silence keep! 
| Perch upon this weeping willow, 
While my Emma lies asleep. 

| 

| 


When she wakes from downy slumber, 


Tune your little throats to love, 


Gentle wave your vesper carols, 
Fanning zephyrs, softly move. 


With your sweetest cadence charm her, 
Floating on thy balmy gale, 

Echo from thy shady bowers, 
Warble back the tuneful tale. 


Fancy, spread your plumy pinions, 
Flutter gently near her heart ; 


| 
Tell the kind, ungrateful maiden, 


She and Damon soon must part. 


Tell her soul, with soft emotions, 
Through her fondest wishes rove ; 
Plume your wings with baliny kisses , 
Bring me tidings from my love! 





Tell her all, or tell her nothing, 
How for her alone I sigh— 
- How the flow’ry days are flying, 
And how soon will beauty die. 
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